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to resist demands which were believed to be unjust; the hardest task 
was to decide between just claims in conflict. The variety and com- 
plexity of the individual territorial problems forbids any attempt here to 
summarize the discussion of them in the book. 

There are some details to which I should take exception. While it 
is true as stated on page 33 that " No one could determine in advance 
. . . just how much of an indemnity Germany could pay", it is certain 
that one could determine how much Germany could not pay (cf. pp. 49, 
142) ; and it seems to me unfortunate to base the League of Nations even 
in part on the particular form of the economic settlement. The book 
abounds in evidence of other and stronger reasons for the League. 
After one author has used the term " race " in its proper sense the other 
author can scarcely justify himself, even by a foot-note, in using the 
term " in its popular sense, as virtually equivalent to ' people ' or ' na- 
tion' ". In what period was it that Fiume's " commercial relations were 
mainly with Italy"? The most recent maps show not one (p. 260) but 
two narrow-gauge railroads from the interior to the Dalmatian coast. 
And from the view (p. 279) that the balance of evidence favors the 
claims of the Greeks to the Koritza district of Albania, I must dissent 
emphatically. To recount such details is, however, merely another sug- 
gestion of my conviction that the book as a whole is sound. 

Clive Day. 
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The United States: an Experiment in Democracy. By Carl Becker, 
Professor of Modern European History in Cornell University. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1920. Pp.333. $2.50.) 

The purpose of this interesting volume is to present some of the 
main experiences of America as a democracy — or, more properly speak- 
ing, the experiences and strivings of a society taking more or less se- 
riously the burdens and hopes of democratic theory and practice. Some 
portions are historical in the ordinary sense of the word, giving actual 
events and the emergence of principles or hopes and aspirations ; con- 
siderable space is allotted to discussion and comment, and the value of 
the book must largely depend on the wisdom with which facts and tend- 
encies are chosen and on the wisdom with which they are commented 
upon. The philosophic discussion — plain, simple, but by no means un- 
learned — is the product of reflection on American history and on Ameri- 
can society as the author has seen and known it. These interpretations 
and reflective comments are well worth reading by the specialist and 
ought to be very helpful to the general reader. Such chapters as those 
on Democracy and Free Land, Democracy and Immigration, Democracy 
and Education, Democracy and Equality, perhaps especially the last, 
have distinct value. 
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The work is so admirable in many respects that the reviewer has a 
natural reluctance about calling attention to inaccuracies and careless 
statements. It is easy to make mistakes, indeed very difficult to avoid 
them entirely even in a short and rather cursory treatment; but it must 
be said, I fear, that the author has allowed himself more than his fair 
share of errors. The most serious single fault is in the treatment of the 
judicial system of the United States, one of those things that specially 
deserve to be given right. Other inaccuracies are not so important; 
but it is not right, for example, to speak of the United States as refusing 
to " indemnify the Loyalists according to the treaty of 1783 ", and it is 
doubtful if such "refusal" should be called the reason for Britain's 
refusing to surrender the western posts. Nor is it true that an appoint- 
ment by the President is valid only when approved by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate, or that Texas became a state in the Union in 1837, or that 
Illinois was admitted in 1819. It is not right to omit Arizona from the 
territory acquired from Mexico "in 1846", or to allow the printer to 
make 1853 mt0 J 883. Donaldson figures that the government paid 
Texas in 1850 something over twenty-five cents an acre, not twenty. It 
is not quite accurate to declare that in all colonies save Rhode Island 
and Connecticut the governors were appointed by the crown, or that in 
1783 "the western limits of the thirteen states did not extend beyond 
the Alleghany mountains, while the immense stretches of rich prairie 
and woodland from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi and from the 
Spanish province of Florida to the Great Lakes . . . became the public 
domain of the federal government ", or that Plymouth maintained its 
separate government for eighty years, or that the states have all powers 
not " expressly " granted to the federal government, or to recount the 
Missouri Compromise struggle as it is here recounted. There can be no 
valid reason for using the word " federal " in such a statement as this : 
that the colonies had accepted " the federal theory of Empire — the theory 
that the colonies had never been subject to the Parliament, but only to 
the king ". 

People are interested just now, or ought to be interested, in just such 
discussions as the author has given; it is to be hoped that the inaccu- 
racies will not seriously injure the usefulness of a readable book, which 
is on the whole filled with sagacious comment and treats in a telling 
way a number of traits and tendencies of American democracy. 

A. C. McL. 
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